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ON THE PAMPHLET OF . 
Wu. PULTENEY, Es 


a ee had 40 
 leifure for the reading of pam- 


phlets, it is no wonder that Mr. Pul- 


teney s very artful pamphlet had arrived 
at a ſecond edition, before I had heard 15 


of i it. The firſt notice I received was 


from a nobleman of great political ex- 


perience, and very converſant in the 
e B | hiſtories | 


1 „ I 


n Sky conſtitutions of this and | 


1 States, w whoſe Judgment having 
5 been captivated by the arguments con- 


tained in this pamphlet, it was natural 


5 enough to conclude that my heterodox 

; opinion would eaſily be confuted, and | 
that the noble lord would have had . 

the honour of ma 

| leaſt to the newly eſtabliſhed conſti- 


g one convert at : 


tutional orthodoxy. I have, therefore, | 
given this pamphlet a very attentive 


conſideration, and, as far as my ca- 


pacity and experience will allow me, 
have weighed | moſt ſcrioully, and, I 
hope, with perfect candour, the conſti- 


tulonal principles ſo ably laid down by 


Aenne, and S 8 Wa une inclined 


„ 
to give the pamphlet this | patient exa- 
mination from the experience 1 have 
often had in parliament of that gentle- | 
man's knowledge, ſenſe, and abilities, 5 
and in caſes, where we have differed, 
feeling the weight of ſo powerful an 
antagoniſt, eſpecially in the manage 
| ment of COON ine . 


1 ſhall beaker with bee to poli- 
tical diſquiſitions 5 that principle, 
which the elegant and accurate hiſto- 
rian, Mr, Gibbons, has fo ably incul- 
cated, as one of the methods of diſ- 
covering the truth of any hiſtorical - 
point, that the reader may, with ſafe- 
ty, admit thoſe points to be true, which, 


. 
6 _ 


B 2 even 


- 2 2 
. * * ' : No ewe — * — — gy . we . K „ 
” * * , RY! 5 
” < P 
* eee 
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1 


even an 8 is obliged to Sat 
and, in this caſe, the reader may be 

well aſſured that the author of the h 
pamphlet is not a man who will light- 
12 admit any queſtion ; on the con- 


trary, he will find that every conceſ- 
| Gon, has been weighed in the niceſt | 
Political balance, and that nothing but 
the moſ t poſitive conviction could have 
| buffered it to pres 


1 am 3 to end chat the firſt of 
OY conceſſions allows, that gentle- 
man of known integrity and love for 
their country have taken different 


ſides in this great queſtion—ſo far 


_ goes the fact; but, if the reader 
| ſhould 


"Toh 


: ould. imagine that the author allow- 
| ed that the meaſure itſelf was doubtful, 
| he will find himſelf ſomewhat miſ- 
5 taken; for, though the author ſtates 
that, * therefore the queſtion muſt either 
be doubtful in itſelf, or the true grounds 
| of it have not hitherto been clearly ex- 
Plained; yet the laſt he takes to have 
been the fact, qualifying the expreſſion 
with the words in ſome degree. 
And ſo theſe gentlemen, of known in- 15 
4 gy tegrity and love for their country, turn 


out to be men, who have not the | 
] means of information in themſelves, 
and who have been ſo particularly un- a | 
- 1 fortunate as never to have met with a . \ 
KK of a ad il the ſun broke forth, | 
1 „„ and 


uk 
and the political miſt was diſpelled 
from their eyes uy the produttion of 
this Oy” 


1 1'will allow ths pamphlet it its merit, 
but I will not, on that account, depreci- | 
ate ſo far from the knowledge of that 
very reſpectable majority, who ſup- 
ported the India bill, as to ſu ppoſe 
they were all blind; and I am ſome- 

what ſurprized that the author ſhould | 
let fall from him any idea ſo little cal 
culated to convert; (for his intent in 
writing the pamphlet muſt be to con- 
vert his antagoniſts) and it ſeems _ 
new method to try to gain the good 
opinion of any. one, by telling him he 
has 


| has no WO TYG 5 no means of infor- 
mation whatever. As theſe gentlemen 
know the contrary to be true, I be- 
lieve, it is not very probable that 
they will be deceived out of their 
ſenſes, or find it in the leaſt neceſſary, 
to have this wild clary introduced into 
their eyes, for the honour even of ©: 
oy A hare oculiſt.” 


But 1 coſt aſk ade af it's au- 
Se for he ſeems aware that ſome 
ſuch concluſion might be drawn from 
his words, and has, therefore, added 


2 in ſome degree.“ I with he a : 
| ſtated the degree more preciſely; ; 

, : will, however, endeavour to pen 
TR. 


$9.4. 


as 4 go along, how far as author 


imagines that theſe gentlemen have 

been deceived. He does indeed al- 
low, that it was a buſineſs. of great | 
magnitude; I ſhould have conceived | 
3 that the magnitude of the buſineſs was *0 


a ſufficient reaſon for the difference of 


opinion between the moſt honeſt men, 
and that there would be no occaſion to 
recur to the other motives of ignoracne 
or deception; for I will be free to own, . 
8 that, 1 in a queſtion comprehending fo 
many points of conſtitution and 


finance, it was not in the power of all 


the learning and knowledge of this 
| country, to have ſtated them ſo ably, 
as to have convinced the judgments of 


man- 


7 
. 


2 * 
; kf Fe, 
3 
** 
8 


— > 


dil has ariſen from that very circum- 8 


„ 1 


mankind, w. 42" to habe bought an 


5 uniform approbation to any plan; 5 and | 


my great admiration of the late India ; 


ſtance, that a plan has been formed | 
which met with the approbation of fo 


large and reſpectable⸗ a majority in the 


Houſe of Commons, and, 1 will ay, : 
o an ang in the other Houle,” 5 


8 


Our author 1 now Vikas to enter on 
his ſubject ; and it ſeems ſomewhat 
odd to me, after hearing ſuch repeated 


charges, 1 in parliament, of the violation 


of charters, that he quits this ground, 


Z and candidly owns that, as to that point, 
: the moſt upright men may certainly 


C differ 


[ 19 1 c 
Aer in opinion. I hope, whilſt 1 am 
owning his candour, he will not think 
me uneandid in ſuppoſing that his 
good ſenſe could not de impoſed upon 
by the flowers of oratory; that he 
knew well; that, in order to obtain 
great advantages, it Was often politi · 
cally right to ſacriſice n many points of 
ſmaller. conlequ ce z and that an able : 
ſurgeon | would not heſitate to proceed | 
even to the am put tation of a limb, 
where the ſafety of the whole body re- | 
_ quired it. I will not ſay de minimus © F 
nom curat lex, becauſe the charter of ſo | 
great a company ought certainly not to 
be conſidered as in itſelf of rrfling 
mament, but T might be juſtified in 
aſſert- 


3 
RP. 
14. 


3 
* 

g 

* J > 4 
n 9 5 

i : 

x 

15 
1 * 

4 
+ 


aſſerting, wes it is e with the 


miſchiefs created by the rapine and 
plunder. of the Servants of the Com- 
pany | in ; India, OT with : the happineſs 5 


and ſafety of ſo many millions of peo- 
ple, that not ſingly the charters, but 


the very exiſtence of the Company 


ell, are only feathers in rhe ba- 


But the author well knows, that any 


= India bill, in order to. be effectual in 
the remedying the grievances com- 
plained of, muſt make very conſider- 
able alterations in the charters of the 
Company ; and that; provided the 


Company was eſſentially kept in the 
| er poſ- 


very material to the proprietors, 


ra 
bg poſſeſſion of their Pecherey and the ex. | 
dluſive right of trading to India, any : 

: alteration in other reſpects was not 


| could not ſo much be called a viola- 


2 tion of charters as an alte ation of the 
J mode of conducting their affairs for 


5 their own benefit. It ſeemed univer- 


8 ally agreed, that there were three ma- t 
terial points in the preſent conflitution 

| of the Eaſt India Company, which re- 
9 ; qu ired an immediate correction the : 

controul of the proprietors over the 

. directors the claſhing intereſts of the = 


different direQors—and' the preventing 


: of future wars by any Governor in In- 
dia. Miniſtry 5 were called upon re- 
17 * 


1 rlatedly : not. to Wat FECT any 
 half-meaſures ; they have brought for- : 


_ wards a bill that went to the root. of 


every one of thoſe evils, and laid a 


foundation for peace and proſperity to 


the natives of India, riches to the pro- 
prietors, and ſtrength, ſtability and ho- 
nour to the government of this coun- 


Theſe are not words of mere decla- 
mation, but firiftly true: for, to be- 


gin with the third point, that future 


vwars ſhould not be entered into by any 


Government in India, without the au- 
thority of this State, is, except in caſes 


of very immediate neceſſity, a Propo- 
ſition 


*. 
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1 1 * * 
ſition chat would be admitted even * 
the moſt ſanguine admirer of Mr, 
' Haſtings 3 and there is no doubt but 7 
the Prevention of the horrors of war 
would add bappi. neſs, induſtry,” and 
riches to India; chat our trade would 
neceſſarily increaſe with that induſtry; 
chat the fair and honeſt riches of the 
proprietor would flouriſn with that 
trade 5 and that the government of 
1 this country, gaining fingly the Juriſ- 
| dition and the expence of the neceſſary 
eſtabliſhments, and preſerving for the 
proprietors | the ſurplus of the territorial 
Tevenute, to be applied in the proper 
channel of an increaſing trade, would 
add 5 and ſtability to the go : 


vernment 5 


vernment of this country, whilſt fo? \þ 
reign nations would ſtand in admiration, | 
of the honour of our government, that 
was not tempted. to. plunder the pro- 
prietors of their territorial revenues, as : 
a bill. brought in, by one of theſe pre- 

tended enemies to the violation Ig der- | 
. is not hebing to adopt. 


* "wp as . the ſecurity of the = J 
property of the proprietors, I have the 1 
8 opinion of gentlemen 1 who. have refided | 
many, years in India, who. have large 
fortunes and are old. Proprietors, and 
who have oppoſed hoth in. and out of 
parliament the late India bill, that, if 
55 _ were to conſider e the effect 
9 


/ 


{46.4 


of the bill, as to the ſtock of the b, 


prietors, they muſt own that the bill 
would nearly double its value, ſo that 


there ſeems not the leaſt foundation for 
any charge againſt this bill, as if = | 


het: the property of any man. 


But it is reckoned by ſome particu- 
larly ſevere. to take away from the pro- 


| prietors their right of conſidering their | 
| own affairs, and managing their own 


property. As to the right of conſi- 


dering their affairs, I believe the 


greateſt misfortunes that have ariſen to 


the Company are derived from this 
very right. The bulk of real propri- 


etors cannot attend; the political pro- 
prietors attend regularly, not n in 
8 „ | 


im 


the leaſt how. their trivial property is 
managed, provided they carry the 
points in n their friends may be 


engaged; they divide into their dif- 


ferent parties, and it is one continued 


ſcene of confuſion; 3 no buſineſs | 18 


5 done, but the India Houſe 3 1s merely „ 


theatre, on which the different com- 


batants engage to ſhew their reſpective 
abilities, eſpecially if they be young 
lawyers, Who, by their exertions in 


the cauſe they happen to eſpouſe, 


: hope to open to themſelves future mo- 


luments and honours in their profeſ- 
fon. T hough I may allow the India 


Houſe to be an excellent ſchool for 


oratory, Ian by no means approve. « of 


9 J 


* FN this 


Im4 
| Us mode of conduQin g the affairs 1 
a trading company I fancy no man 
can ſeriouſly be an advocate for it; 
and, I really believe, that the part of 
the late India bill, which was intended | 
to "regulate this : - grievance, has met 
with the ATE ion of moſt of the 
real e 


R 


With e to the For 80 0 
of the- Directors, the annual alteration 
| of part of that body muſt naturally 
produce that effect. I de not chuſe 

to enter into any invidious arguments 
on the merit, or on the demerit of any 
of che gentlemen in the direction. 1 
will pond cach of them 1 to have fairly | 

9 1 8 


SO CT 
diſcharged his duty, as faras his Sh + 
ſeſſions and friendſhips. will let him ; . L 
but theſe friendſhips muſt, in the na- 
tare of things, have ſuch an influence 
on the conduct of theſe gentlemen, | 


even ſuppoſing them to be the molt _ | 


koneſt men, that the debates. of the 
Directors will, probably, take up ſo 


much of their time, that chere is not 


time for real buſineſs; and, perhaps, 

it is not near ſo material to the public | 
at large, or to the India Proprietors, 

which fide in a debate get the better, 
as it is, that there ſhould be a regular 
ſyſtem without fluctuation, which no- 
thing can produce, but a Direction 


irremoveable for an adequate but li- 


ict Dis mited 


20 ; 


3 


antes: time, e by the King, or an 
addreſs from either Houſe 1 Parlia- 


#þ 


ment. 

"And yet, Wan © or thier, it hap 
pens very unfortunately, that what i 18 
here ſuggeſted as a meaſure to be 
F Lehe, becauſe it ſeems neceſſarily to 
J . follow from the former obſervations, is 

the object of our author s ſevereſt ani- 
madverſions. | And ſo far I am ready 
to grant our author, chat, even if this 
Direction, ſo irremovable, at the time 


that it remedied all the evils complain - 
cd of in the preſent mode, ſhould ma- 
terially injure the fabric of our preſent 
en ben conſtitu tion —it ought to be 


19 50 


Am 1 © 
reprobated. Let me, theiefore; at- 
tempt to conſider, with the utmoſt 
care, what the new Direction formed 


by the late bill Was; what were the 


intentions of it, either as to the public 
or the-propoſers of it; how far an 1. 
perium in imperio was conſtituted by 
it; how far it increaſed or decreaſed ; 
the power of the crown; how far it | 
| injured the prerogative of the cron; 

: and how far it endan 1gered the liberties 
of the people, either openly, or by 
| any ſecret corruption of their repreſen- 5 
tatives . e 1 „„ 


What was this new  DireQtion ? an 
appalnrcat of ſeven truſtees, whoſe 
n 5 


„ 

1 TY in le ene ſuch, or Sl chat 
raters were fo univerſally eſtabliſhed 
that'the public in general could have | 
no ſuſpicions of them „but would im» 
mediately be ready to beli ieve that the 
uſineſs of the company would be 
conducted ſolely for the bonour e 


"iſs of the: JOS. = - WT 15 bs 


— 


be! intentions of chis new „eee, 
vith regard to the public, were to be- 
8 gin the making a ſeparation between 
the territorial power and the trade; 
and i it was hoped, by the promoters of 
the late bill, that the Directors, within 


the four years, would have been able 


to have effectuated this; z and in caſe 
N DS that 


TE 
that this great object could be effectu 
| ated 1 In leſs time, as, for 1 inftanc s with- 
in two years, the end of the L Direction 5 


would have been anſwered, and a more 2 55 


permanent eſtabliſhment might be a 
: dopted, in which the territorial nr 
might be un ited to f the executive go- 12 
vern ment, under proper reſtrictions, and 
the trade, and alſo the ſurplus of the 
territorial revenue, be conveyed again 
to I xoinpay) to be managed in 


anner as it ſbould judge expe- 
dient; for it by no means followed, 


that, becauſe parliament 
4 power for eſpec ecial 


had entruſted 
Purpoſes | to a ſet 
of ce ramifſioners' for four years, that, 
envoy when all thoſe Purpoſes 


were 


fi arts 


T4 1 
were d within two years, par- 
| t would ſuffer a great power to 


one the other two years, when it 


could be of no ſervi ice to, and might 
be of ente to the Co 1 2 


175 _ 5 — 7 Ie, as Fat the 


1 whole commiſſion unneceſſary, and 
| that it is ridiculous to ſay, that the 


5 power and authority over the natives 


cannot be inſtantly put into other 
hands, leaving the trade upon the ſame 


footing as before any territorial power 
was acquired. If this be ſo eaſy a 
matter, then certain y it would be 
wrong to conſtitute a commiſſion for 
— * nugatory, for the bu- 


N fineſs 


F& 


fineſs ook be effectuated without 1 it; 5 
ation (as I am inform- 


but if this ſepa: 
ed by thoſe who know India better, 


not only than myſelf, but even, per- 4 


haps, than our auth or himſelf, having 


. ſpent many years of their lives in it) 
cannot be properly made in this haſty |; 
manner, then, 5 1 fancy, the ridicule 


may chance to fall, not on uch as me, 
who am directed i in my ſentiments by 
thoſe who have a practical knowledge 


of the ſubject, but on thoſe political 


Breſlaws, Who adopt ſuch extravagant 


opinions, and then fancy that the reſt 
15 of the world will not underſtand their 


juggling. But the mis fortune is, chat 


the matters of revenue, of rents, and 


4 * 


— 
— 


. tn — 


CY 
of power,are ſo blended n in that | 
_ country; that it will require great art, 
great moderation, and very great and 
humane alterations in the ſyſtem of their 
laws, without offending their cuſtoms, : 
ton make A Pip voy ſeparation. 5 


of Ar expatiate, but 1 1 not, : 
becauſe I with to throw a veil over the 
horrors of that country, and becauſe 1 
| know that the author is incapable of - 
any, ſentiment, that. an humane and 
thinking man muſt ſhudder at. His 
expreſſion | Is very haſty i in Hating the 
x opinion a as ridiculous ; perhaps a ſew 
perſons may think with him, but he 
| will find the bulk of thoſe gentlemen, 
8 Who 


1 1 

N ** either i in or out 4. parliament, 
| oppoſed. the late bill, decidedly of my 
opinion. I ſhall therefore conſole my- 

ſelf, admiring the boldneſs of the ri- 


dicule, but by no mear 


may be untied, notwithſtanding. the 


| poet takes the author's fide, in ſay- 
. 5 r n 235 „„ | 7 £4 
| Ing, e | . x 5 . 
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| Fortius- ac melius magnus proumgue 


ſecat res. ein 16; 
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As to the other gentlemen, appointed ; 
| 1 the bill to attend principally to the 


commercial; in neerefls, if a ſeparation 
E 2 could 


is thinking it 
the beſt method to cut a knot that 8 
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; could ſhave been made, ad the auler 
ſuggeſted, that part certainly ought to 
have been leſt to the management of 

the Company: But if (as I flatter 
myſelf that 1 have already proved) ſuch 
| ſeparation was impractieable, it became 
neceſſary to conſtitute ſuch men as 
truſtees, | who, at the ſame time in 
which they carried into execution the 
| intentions of the public had formerly 
been thought by the Proprietors them- | 
| elves, capable of conducting thoſecom- 
mercial intereſts ; conſequently” they 
were choſen, if I miſtake not, out of 
thoſe gentlemen. who had been Direc- 7 
tors 3 yet, as theſe gentlemen were 


alſo to affit in the executive part of 
| ſuch 


1 * 


aud ſeparation, and to follow: rhe 


orders of the ſeven, who were to ſuper- 


ing the olitical and public intereſt, - 


came neceſſary, from the nature of 


1 traſt that they: muſt be made ſubs - 
till ſuch: ſepara- : 
tion of the commercial, and political 

_ intereſts. were made 15 for from that 1 
moment the very truſt to theſe gentle- 


men ought. to ceaſe, and be reveſted 


again in the Dire tion of the Company, 
and the truſt of the ſeven ought to be 


| conveyed 5 the crown, un under ſuch li- 


| mitations as ſecured. the property of 


the Proprietors and the liberties of the 
W at "_ 1285 
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Boe: he attention of the public i is 
en draww off by the author, from 
the real nature of the truſt ſo conveyed 
4 by the India bill, to the private” views 


of che promoters of it; and the nation 


is taught t to be alarmed at the amazing 
f J extent of pe er "veſted in theſe men, 
Which is deſcribed to be the whole 
| power and patronage af India; and the 
author is poſitive” in his declarations, 
and attempts to make it out in proof, 
that this power and patronage is, ac- 
_  edrdivig to their plan, to laſt not only 
during four years, but as long as n 
hall my to this kingdo! ) 


As to their private views, the au- 
thor reaſons from the principles of the 


pony; 
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5 party Which brought in bp bill; 0 
does them the hono 
| accuracy, that to that party this coun- 


try owedz in a great meaſure, the pe- 
volution; he might have gone ber 


* 


5 and attr ibuted no inferior ſhare to them 
in ſecuring the rights and liberties of 


this country, by fixing on the throne 


of theſe kingdoms the preſent royal 
| family ; 3 however, as he thinks the 


£1} 
ö gratitude of | the nation can never 


over-pay | chem, unleſs by ſurrender- 


ing both King and people into their f 
hands, I am perfectly fatisfied with 5 


this part of the author's 5 declaration, 
as 1 hope and truſt he will be with 
0 mine, when 1 aſſure him chat have: not 


the 


r to ſtate, with 


People into the hands of any! 
any King, of this limited monarchy, 
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due leaſt deftre to truſt Ether King or 
People into tlie hands of any man; and, 


T ma 


y add, I will not truſt e icher the 


into che! hands of "the TR, 
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11 am \ shed with © 2 con- 


Ricution of this country, Provided it 
be unimpaired, and 1 figh not after 
the government c of a pure Ariſtocracy, F 
without a limited monarch, becauſe it 


cannot laſt long; 1 beliere, no one 
wiſhes to have an abſolute monarch, 


and. a Gnatic republic FI * u Lp 


deteſtation. 1 


I will 


Nas 7 


wok will agree with the author i in EY 10 
1 that it is not any part of the = 
principles of this party to increaſe thle 


influence of the crown in general, 


and, perhaps, as the author ſuggeſts, 
it is not the intereſt of that party to 
do ſo; but, in the preſent | inſtance, z 
whatever their principles or intereſt 
may be, the power muſt be given to 


ſome one, for the power cannot, with 
ſaſety, either to the State or even the 


Proprietors, remain where it is; and 

where the neceſſity of regulating theſe 
affairs became the duty of the late ad- 

miniſtration, I think it peculiarly hard 


| that ſiniſter motives ſhould be imputed 


1 "0M W when | it was neceſſary, both 


Sen from | 


Is 34 1 
FOR bein principles and chip intereſt, 
to modify, in ſome: meaſure,” the in- 

creaſing influence. I think, if a dif- 


ferent e ind bak purſued, | that _— 


adminiſtration might, with more zul. 
tice, have been accuſed of ' betraying 
tho public, and giving up thoſe ſacred 
pri iples, on which our author al- 
lows chat party had formerly fed the 0 
daſs Kane revolution. „ e 
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[:Þ How cou! a. the late adminiſtration 
act otherwiſe than it did, ſuppoſing ; 
for one moment that party acted on 
the pureſt. prin ciples of the conſtitu- 

tion nit muſt have feared that the in- | 
creaſe of influence, 1 this power | 
| ſhould 


T3 1 


: ſhould 3 been ae crown, : 
would tot ly. have undermined the 


conſtitution. 4: . therefore, became 
ceſſary to examine carefully what 


7 inercaſe. of influence there might | 
= © to veſt the whole in truſtees 1 


to ſeparate, with, the utmoſt cautions ; 
the commercial intereſts, and the right ob 
of Property belonging to the Proprie- 1 
tors, after paying the eſtabliſhments | 
2 from the territorial juriſdiRtion, which 
laſt alone. need be united to the exe- 8 
cutive government, and that als. un- : 


5 der ſuch limitations, as hereafter Par- 


liament might think proper to adopt; 

(ſuch as voting in Parliament the eſtab⸗-⸗ 
8 liſhment for India, the ſum it ſhould 
| ne Loon coſt, 
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coſt, be) 10 2 and, per- 
7 haps, in this only, ee the power 
of India be united to the executive 
government, with ſaſety to the nation; 


When, therefore, the late adminiſ- 
tration adopted that plan of veſting 1 in 
truſtees, for the purpoſes deſcribed; 


the affairs of India, the public has the 
ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe, Whatever 


5 our author may inſinuate to the con- a 
5 trary, that ! it ated on its ancient prins 
eiples, on revolution Principles, in be- 
ing cautious how ſuch great Powers 


(as the author ably enumerates ee 


though for another purpoſe) were . 
united t to 5 the executive goverameiſt. | 


t 


+3 tally nene ſeveral 2 of : 


ah ſtricteſt honour took their ſtand 
inſt this India bill, being well con- 


E vinced, that, let the powers be modi- 
fed ever ſo much. the increaſe of 


; power. to the crown: would be danger- 


ous to the liberties of the people. Theſe | 

gentlemen would not give the leaſt in- ; 

5 creaſe to the crown. For my own 
; part, I fo far think with theſe gentle : 

men, that 1 would not wiſh to add an 

| unneceſſary increaſe of influence-to the 

crown; but I cannot ſee how the af- 


fairs of India can ever be properly ſet- 
tled, without a very great increaſe to 
the crown; all I contend for i is, that it 


is prodent © to ſee, firſt, by this or a : 


fimilar 
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5 * ſeparated from the territorial ju- 
ruſciction, and, When you ate certain 
ns point, then 'unite the teſt to 
the executive government, under ſuch Ky, 
| reſtrictions a as are neceſſary 0 5 22290 : 
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"Having 5 Cnc webt . 

| at large, what the intentions of e 
late bill were, either as they concern- 
ed the public or the propoſers, the 
other — will eaſily find an an- 
ſwer. It created no more an imperium 
in ineperiey than the preſent” mode of 
| conducting the affairs of India does. 
uh he A Directors are under che 


controul I 


Es 
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: contre l of Parliament, a} the' courts _ 
of law; ſo would this court of truſtees - 
have been; with this particular adran- 
nge, as to tlie latter, that any of them 
might have been removed by an ad- 

dreſs of either Houſe of Parliament to 
the crown, which obviates another ob- 
jection, that this truſt muſt neceſſarily 5 
continue, even if the miniſtry, which 
created the truſtees, were diſmiſſed; 
for J really ſhould conceive, j that who- 
ever wiſhes to be miniſter, would only ; 
do it becauſe he thinks he is certain 
of the ſupport of one c of the Houſes. 
Indeed, if all the truſtees execute their 
truſt to the ſatisfaction of the public, 
I donot karba chat any mines would i 
wiſh 
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INE: remove chem ; and if tor ; 

ated otherwiſe, I ſhould imagine and 

| hope that eee * a. 
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= | | How . thin d ths 4 bill in- | 

g creaſe or eee 5 
crown 0 The anſwer is plain :— the 
| Els. crown at preſent has no ſuch power, 
i 5 | therefore it cannot be faid to decreaſe 
jg b 5 vhat the crown never bad. It would 
ö ultimately increaſe the power of. the 
crown greatly 3 but, 1 bope, properly, 
and with —_ to my otiſrotion, 3 


=_ :. 1 [| 
5 | 
i d 5 


[\ | Does ink the kit bill injure the 
=: prerogative ? certainly not; it is in- 
I. tended 


tended only as. a commiſſion to. inquire 
what part of the territorial juriſdiction 
may with ſafety be conſolidated with 
| the prerogative, for the benefit of, and 
without the poſſibility of injuring. the 
Intereſts of the Oy 5 


N ther can tha bill 15 a 
ger the liberties of the people. It was 
meant for its protection, to prevent the 


crown having a greater acceſſion of 


ſtrength than was neceſſary for en- 
1 


But ſecret corruption may ſap this 
excellent con ſtitution—and therefore 
does the author wiſh to throw the 
. whole 


4 


| whole power into the crown in ch to 
| prevent ſecret corruption, or would he 
wiſh to leave Indi ia and its ee in 
its preſent” diſtraction? I leave the 


author his option; 1 he muſt cither ap- 


5 ply: a remedy totally inadequate to the 5 
evil, or 15 55 a ſufficient payer ſome- 


where. W hen the quantum of that 


- | power is properly aſcertained, by this 


14 


or a fimilar commiſſion of enquiry, and 


the nation can ſee; with preciſion, un- 


der what regulations it may be proper 


to intruſt that enormous ee to the | 


it he done with alen to o this conflitu- | 


tion. 


IJ am 


of 6p I» 


Tic am ſorry chat 4. a b 
: ſhould chuſe to appear to be indebted 
to a foreigner for his knowledge of the 
advantages of our excellent conſtitu- | 
tion. When men have lived to his or 
my age, I do, not fancy we ſtand. 8 
need of any ſuch new lights as to the 
: fundamental principles of the conſtitu- 
tion. That the executive power of 
the State is, and ſhould. be, in the | | 
crown, is 2 propoſition which no one 
will controvert ; and, at the ſame time, 
I think it is equally clear, that there 
are many ſubordinate executive pow- | 
ers, which are for ſpecial purpoſes, | 
which -do not claſh with the former L 


propoſition. 1 maintain, as well as the 
G 2: | author, 
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© author, that 5 far as may be the unity EC 


(if I may call it ſo) of che executive 
power ought to be preſerved ; but 

many caſes muſt exiſt, at leaſt for a 
time, when the executive power may 
either be ſeparated into parts, or when 
new extranzous acceſſions to that exe- 
cutive power may ariſe, which may 
require ſome caution before they can be 


properly introduced into it, ſo as to 
: form one body with it. The caſe of 
new acquired territories by conqueſt, - 
otherwiſe, forms one of thoſe extrane- = 


ous acceſſions. The late adminiſtra- 
tion gave a ſtrong proof of their love 


. for their country, and their care of its ; 


eſſen 
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eſſential Wart, when A sd ny 


he late bill, in which they endeavoured 
| to join India to the State, without in- 
jury to the proprietors, with ſafety to 


the nation, and with a great addition 


of a well regulated 2 08d to the 


crown. 


I do not chuſe to enter into the 
conſideration of other bills, which have 
been or may be offered, and conſe- 


quently ſhall not attempt to anſwer the Z 
author's Poſtſeript. When bills ſhall 


be nearly formed, and have gone 


through a committee; it will then be 
uſeful to examine them ; at preſent, 
much time might be loſt to little pur- 


poſe. 


| . I muſt, 33 * n 
moſt ſtrange doarine. advanced by our 
auilior, which, T truſt, no friend to 
this conſtitution: will admit, that the 5 
giving abſolute power to a Governor 
General in India, Temovable' by the 
crown, does not endanger this conſti- 
tution like the preſent bill.“ Surely 
every perſon mult ſee that the Gover- . 
nor, whole abſolute authority depends 
on the will of the miniſter of the 
crown „ will be cautious, at leaſt, to 
fay no more, how he dares to oppoſe 
chat power, which may reduce him o 
poſitive annihilation. But though it. 
on with ſome advo- 


is not uncommon, 
cates for charters, and the ſacred 
| nights 


a1 


| ah W to 3 on dm 
conſtitution which they pretend to de- : 
fend: : yet t; will do the author the 
"1 jane to ſoppose that, merely in che 
warmth of compoſition, the ink 1 
flowed rather too freely from his pen; 
and I am always ready to pardon er- 
rors, which, though not trivial, may 


be Tee to have ariſen 2" halls: | 


4 
1 


. incuria fudit 
Aut 10 mana a cavit natura. 


And 1 PR” the reader will give 1. 1 


leave to claim the ſame a ues = 
RO Jamar, 1784. 
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